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COMPOSITION IN OUR COLLEGES 



EDWARD A. THURBER 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 



Would it be too bold, I wonder, to venture the assertion that, 
under ideal conditions, there should be no such thing as com- 
pulsory composition in college? Such, indeed, is the conclusion 
forced upon a large and constantly augmented body of teachers. 
Many of those, however, whose work is primarily in rhetoric are not 
willing to take the step farther and declare for the abolition of com- 
pulsory composition as conditions are now. And here is where 
the band begins to play, where Professor Lounsbury, in his article in 
Harper's some two or three years ago, struck for many a harsh 
and unwelcome note. The problem, to be sure, is vexing and 
diverse; when you have broken through a man's center, you haven't 
always turned his flank. It is the flank movements in this dis- 
cussion that prolong the warfare. 

The attitude of the average college today seems to be that of 
compassion. A man desires to enter the halls of learning, a man 
personable and of right age. He has passed his examinations or, 
amazing to relate, he is from an accredited school. In fact, the 
only criticism to be made upon him is that he is illiterate. And 
his name is legion. It is a sunny and attractive group, but it holds 
no wizards in speech or with the pen. The college either yearns for 
these persons or is timorous that a rival sister will adopt them — so 
it stretches out its fair arms. And obviously the next thing to do 
is its duty — to wean them from their illiteracy by giving them the 
registered milk of articulation. 

But the process of accomplishing this feat is peculiar. In the 
freshman year, two books appear to be indispensable: a textbook 
on composition and a book of "models." If there is a teacher of 
composition in the country who has not either brought out one of 
these books or collaborated upon it, then he is about to. The 
publishers' catalogues prove that. Many of these books, moreover, 
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have excellent qualities — for the teacher, I mean; rarely, so far as 
I can discover, for the Freshman. They might be of value, to be 
sure, if they contained ideas, but they make no such pretense. They 
simply indicate a good way to express ideas, if the student had them. 
That is the way art works, it is said, and expression is art. Yet the 
analogy does not hold any too well, for music and painting are 
generally pursued, except in a most elementary way, by those who 
actually desire to play or to paint. Furthermore most pianists 
do not compose music — they interpret it; and most young painters 
copy what they see. These Freshmen, on the other hand, are 
expected to transfer, upon paper, ideas. Sometimes topics are 
assigned, or rather hurled out of mid-air. These topics have no 
relation to the students' other studies, but are something extra, 
which he must cram up upon as quickly as possible and then trans- 
port to paper. And the more frequently he writes the better. Let 
not the sun set upon an unexpressed idea. His only curb here is 
the time at the command of the teacher. If the teacher had but one 
pupil, perhaps he might be expected to turn out a pamphlet a day. 

This is not all. After the student has been writing a while, he 
is told — and his book bears out the assertion — that what he says, 
unless it is greatly jumbled, usually appears in one of four ways, 
called "forms of discourse." Just as M. Jourdain spoke prose, so 
the student either describes, narrates, explains, or argues. And he 
must be very careful to do one of these things at a time; and when 
he reads anything, he must become so expert that he can tell at a 
sitting whether or no the article or model be a description, a narra- 
tive, an exposition, or an argument. Separate books are compiled 
on each one of these forms, so that they may be held in dignified 
isolation. These forms and nomenclature are a modern discovery, 
offshoots perhaps of DeQuincey's "literature of knowledge" and 
"literature of power"; they are the sacred cows, as it were, of 
American composition. 

The body of experts who teach these forms of discourse is com- 
posed of persons interested primarily in English literature, or, to be 
more exact, in English imaginative literature, in what Aristotle 
discussed under poetics, what DeQuincey termed the "literature 
of power." Why this body of experts should not be quite as deeply 
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interested in history or in science is a little difficult to explain; we 
simply know that they are not. In our modern college, the teach- 
ing of expression appears to be given over almost entirely to a synod 
of aesthetes. To them, for instance, Plato is not so much a figure in 
philosophy as a figure in expression; they admire the Bible primarily 
for its style; Macaulay, Bagehot, Huxley are cited, not as writers on 
history, economics, or science, but as masters of English. The lean 
and ill-favored kine of form do eat up the fat-fleshed and well- 
favored kine of fact and idea. These models I have spoken of are 
excerpts from all sorts of writing that is well expressed. Yesterday 
the class studied about a steam engine; today it takes up the history 
of a piece of chalk; tomorrow it is to examine how well a man gives 
the impression of height of a cathedral, or it may note the choice 
phraseology of a lyric. These teachers grind through argument 
as best they may; what do they really care about Panama tolls or 
ship subsidies, or what do they know about these matters ? But 
when the turn comes to give the emotional effect of things or to tell 
a story, then these teachers step along on tiptoe. Here is real 
writing! Everybody in the class must knock off his description or 
develop his narrative. He must know that a short story should 
have a character, a setting, and a plot; sometimes one of these 
essentials is emphasized — sometimes another — it all depends on the 
story. Many stories have better plots than other stories; there- 
fore a good plot consists of — I confess I've forgotten what it does 
consist of. There are as many as ten ways of beginning a story 
and almost as many ways of ending it, and often what seems to be 
a weak beginning is really a good one; the end tells you that. 
Newspapers have had a notable influence upon story-writing — just 
turn over the files of the New York Sun. The most enkindling class 
hour is that devoted to reading a model story. Alas! it is so! 

If Professor Lounsbury had directed his barbed arrows in this 
direction I am not sure what would have happened. There might 
have been emitted a harrowing groan, and possibly the worthy 
company of aesthetes would have gone on in the old way. Yet 
the teachers of composition are not all cut to the same pattern. It 
is a highly sensitive, progressive, reactionary, loquacious group; 
what seemed to many of them an attractive blind alley, others have 
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discovered to be merely a long lane with a turning. The reorgani- 
zation of college English has been working out in several ways. 
Though the subject calls for painful scrutiny, I shall cite at this 
time but one distinct experiment toward a solution. 

By my side is a book entitled Handbook of English for Engineers. 
It is compiled by a "professor" of English and with it goes a book 
of "specimens" emanating from a department of English. The 
book, however, does not lay claim to being a solution of the fresh- 
man course; the compilers announce: "Upper classmen will bene- 
fit most by this book." Are we to assume that the freshman work 
in this college is much as it is elsewhere, at its possible best a 
severe drill in expression, a catching-up of what should have been 
accomplished in the high school; or does this book represent a 
required course? If the latter, it would be interesting to know 
if the freshman work in composition were omitted. In any case 
one might guess that a good many students who had not taken the 
early work would come up to this advanced course as well equipped 
in expression as those who had been put through all the paces of 
their first year. Such may be a cheerless but not an unwarrantable 
conclusion. Is it, in fact, too much to assume that college students 
have reached that period of life in which thought and experience 
make for good grammar ? Such, indeed, is the judgment of many 
watchful teachers of various subjects who rate without prejudice 
the sickly results of the present frenzied course in the freshman 
year. And many teachers of composition are constrained to adopt 
a similar view. The able compiler of the Handbook has written 
another treatise, entitled Theory and Practice of Technical Writing, 
which elaborates still further his studies in a special field of writing. 

English for engineers has in some cases been introduced into the 
freshman year, occasionally under the astonishing title, "Engineers' 
English." The engineers, the students of agriculture, the journal- 
ists, the arts men have been segregated into sections, each after his 
kind; these groups have been fed the pabulum supposedly adapted 
to their various needs, the presiding genius being, invariably, a 
member of the department of English, in most cases a teacher inter- 
ested in neither engineering, agriculture, nor journalism. Why 
should this be so ? If an instructor is delegated to teach students 
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of agriculture their English, should he not have a live interest 
himself in agriculture and a knowledge of it ? There need possibly 
be no such demand as this in the high school; the immaturity of the 
pupils may not make it necessary. And yet, in the lower schools of 
France, when the pupils are asked to write up an account of a trip 
to a factory, the goings and comings are lightly sketched in, as of 
incidental import, but for the activities of the factory itself, the 
amount of horse-power in use, the details that give it economic 
status, the pupils are held rigorously accountable. This same 
method is being employed in some of our advanced technical 
schools. In many of our colleges, however, perhaps in the majority 
of them, the very fact that the average teacher of composition is 
concerned primarily with imaginative literature, belles lettres, pro- 
vokes an endless search for subjects quite other than those in which 
the students are supposed to be engrossed. And to this delusion is 
responsible in large measure, I take it, the bankruptcy of the fresh- 
man course. Only a minority of the students come to their king- 
dom. For unless the maturing mind is growing in specific, positive 
directions, pure drill in expression is largely in vain. For a Steven- 
son or a Franklin, the joy of turning a phrase may indeed be its own 
reward. But for the average Freshman, a piece of work that will 
take him half a semester is of far more significance than frequent 
themes spun out of vagrant thinking. It is puzzling why an in- 
structor in history, say, full of his subject, a clear if not an exquisite 
writer, may not give his students as serviceable a course in compo- 
sition as an instructor in English who has no interest in history. 
If work in composition is to be required of Freshmen, there is surely 
another method than that of amassing a body of instructors in a de- 
partment which might well share in teaching students expression, 
but which can by no process of logic be held wholly responsible for it. 
An authority on these matters writes to me: "When we really 
get into university standing in our composition work, .... the 
English department will .... teach composition to two kinds of 
students only: those majoring in literature, and those professionally 

interested in the art of writing But in that day some who 

are now rhetoric instructors will be tutors in economics, engineering, 
and biology, guiding students in the expression of their ideas in the 
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fields in which both they and the instructor are deeply interested." 
There is one institution in our country, I believe, as bold as it is 
exceptional, wherein the plan just sketched is in process of being 
carried out. But the great day of the feast, when this twofold 
scheme will be universally adopted — how long it is in coming! An 
advanced course in composition, required of but few, for the others 
elective — a course which takes the students after they have got 
their bearings and are grasping out — would be as beneficial as it is 
easy to plan. For the rest, there need be no special rules of writing 
to be learned by detached groups, no hard-and-fast lines of argu- 
mentation except for those whose interests take them into the stern 
field of debate. The fixed doctrine would be that each group 
should be guided in its writing by an expert; that engineers, for 
instance, should be taught composition by one who is vitally inter- 
ested in subjects that engineers are interested in. In that event, 
such books as a Handbook of English for Engineers, a Theory and 
Practice of Technical Writing, would be the manuals of those 
teachers of English who are engineers. And this same principle — 
that for mature minds expression keeps pace with concern in 
subject-matter — carries with it wide applications. It is good 
Lounsbury, I imagine, very good Quintilian, and, to boot, manifest 
common-sense. 



